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NOTE. 

This  Address,  delivered  thirty  years  ago  before  the  Rhode 
Island  Peace  Society,  by  the  Hon.  Tristam  Burges,  is  so  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  present  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
that  the  Society  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  it  at  this 
time  to  the  public. 

JOHN  H.  HAMLIN, 

Recording  Sec’ry. 


Providence,  Oct.  25th,  1849. 
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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Peace  Society  : 

Your  candor  must  be  my  apology.  I  could  not 
appear  before  you  to-day,  were  I  not  persuaded  that  you 
would  receive  me  in  the  very  spirit  of  your  Association. 
For  neither  the  time  since  I  received  your  request ;  nor 
the  leisure  which  I  have  had  from  other  avocations  ;  nor 
my  own  inadequate  abilities,  have  placed  me  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  produce  any  thing  worthy  of  your  anniversary. 
The  object  of  your  meeting,  although  full  of  high  and  im¬ 
portant  argument;  yet  is  it,  in  discussion,  extremely 
'  difficult.  We  have  come  together  to  discourse  concern- 
J  ing  peace,  and  notwithstanding  this  may  be  dear  to  every 
•  A  generous  heart;  yet  must  your  orator  be  confined  to  nar- 
Qjb  rower  limits,  and  less  splendid  themes  than  those  are 
who  speak  of  war  and  its  dazzling  accompaniments.  For 
howsoever  abhorrent  to  the  principles  and  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity  may  be  the  tremendous  conflicts  of  battle  ;  yet  is 
there  something  enchanting  to  the  imagination  in  the 
glittering  drapery  of  war.  Wre  separate  the  decoration 
from  the  victim  :  we  hear  the  music,  the  triumphant 
shout,  but  not  the  dying  groan  of  battle.  We  look  at 
the  proud  array,  the  splendid  habiliment ;  not  at  the 
rout,  the  overthrow,  the  gory  bed  of  the  warrior,  the 
fields  of  slaughter,  and  “  garments  rolled  in  blood.” 

He,  who  would  speak  of  peace,  must  so  speak  that  the 
advocates  of  war  cannot  give  their  subjects  so  many  al¬ 
lurements,  or  who  will  hear  him,  1  do  not  say  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  even  with  patience  ?  But  his  very  language 
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must  have  been  learned  from  the  feigtQriajss;;  orators,  and 
poets  of  ancient  times,  who  have  Written  the  naratives 


and  panegyrics  of  war  and  chivalry.  His  audience  may 
already  have  exploded  his  doctrine.  The  aged  remem¬ 
ber  that  their  country  purchased  its  independence  by 
war ;  and  their  achievements,  in  those  times,  broaden 
and  brighten  in  the  setting  sunbeams  of  their  recollection. 
The  young  have  read  and  heard  of  the  deeds  of  olden 
times,  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  and  these  children  of 
heroes,  possessing  the  heritage  of  fame,  look  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion  on  the  advocate  of  peace.  The  patriot  ex¬ 
claims,  war  has  given  our  country  a  high  seat  among  the 
nations,  and  filled  the  world  with  our  glory.  Even  ladies 
delight  to  chaunt  the  anthem  of  Timotheus,  “None  but 

o 

the  brave  deserve  the  fair.”  They  have  no  smile  for  the 

hero  of  peace,  “  who  dare,  inglorious  shun  the  field  of 

fame.”  Have  they  not  taught  our  endearing  emotions 

to  borrow  their  language  from  battle  ?  Love  is  armed 

* 

with  arrowy  war ;  and  the  most  exalted  affection  is  but 
an  entire  conquest.  Religion  itself  has  learned  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  camp.  That  hallowed  exercise  of  soul 
which  is  first  pure,  and  then  peaceable,  is  called  a  war¬ 
fare,  and  peacemakers,  emphatically  the  children  of  God, 
are  told  they  must  fight ;  yea,  fight  the  good  fight,  if  they 
would  arrive  at  a  region  of  peace.  The  great  Father  of 
us  all  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  that  there  might  be 
“  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  man  ;”  and  yet  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  dare  to  su plicate  and  adore  that  great  Father 
under  the  blasphemous  name  of  the  God  of  armies;  the 
bloody  Mars  of  Pagan  mythology. 

To  whom  then  shall  I  speak  ?  In  what  language  ? 
From  what  region  of  imagination  borrow  any  adornment 
of  style  ?  From  what  principles  reason?  To  what  ex¬ 
amples  appeal  ?  Plow  rise  above  this  chaos  of  prejudice  ? 


How  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out  my  way  ? 
Surely  there  must  be  some  bright,  some  guiding  star,  in 
the  moral  firmament,  under  whose  directing  beam  we 
may,  like  the  eastern  magi,  arrive  at  the  cradle  of  Truth. 
Let  us,  then,  pass  by  all  the  delusive  promises  and  gaudy 
associations  of  war  ;  let  us  inquire  if  mankind  have  not 
a  great,  an  unchangeable  interest  in  universal  and  per¬ 
manent  peace  ?  This  question  does  not  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  the  abandonment  of  the  right  of  self  defence,  or 
the  unconditional  submission  to  ruffian  violence.  It 
leaves  to  the  statesman  his  patriotism ;  to  the  hero  his 
valor ;  to  the  lady  her  cavallier  “  without  fear  and  with¬ 
out  fault”— nor  does  it  exclude  from  theory  or  practice 
the  great  doctrine  of  non  resistence  ;  which  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  if  it  were  universally  practised,  would 
banish  war  and  violence  from  the  world.  But  although  it 
may  be  just  at  sometimes  to  wage  defensive  war  ;  yet 
still  it  may  be  highly  expedient  to  all  nations  to  be  at 
peace. 

Let  us  then  pass  by  the  great  question  of  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  war,  and  say  a  few  things  concerning  peace  and 
its  consequences ;  and  a  few  things  concerning  war  and 
its  consequences ;  and  consider  what  should  be  done  to 
avoid  the  one  and  secure  the  other. 

A  state  of  peace  is  the  natural  condition  of  man.  He 
commences  life  with  no  weapons  of  war,  no  powers  of 
aggression  or  defence  ;  he  has  neither  fangs  nor  talons, 
nor  bodily  strength  and  activity  for  mortal  combat.  Among 
animals  of  this  condition  war  might  be  obstinate,  it  could 
not  often  be  sanguinary  and  fatal  to  life.  Art  alone  aids 
the  debasement  of  man,  and  puts  into  his  hands  the  in¬ 
struments  of  destruction.  Had  steel  slept  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  or  been  drawn  from  thence  only  for  the  axe, 
or  the  plowshare  ;  had  art  never  profaned  the  anvil  “  and 
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forged  a  sword  by  which  a  mail  is  slain  had  the  war 
club  still  flourished  in  the  forest,  and  the  arrow  been  left 
unfledged  by  the  spoils  of  the  peaceful  bird  ;  had  human 
art  and  human  industry  been  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  production  of  the  utensils  of  peace,  man  would  to  this 
hour  have  been  in  his  natural  condition,  a  state  of  peace. 

The  beasts  and  birds,  which  by  nature  are  designed 
for  a  state  of  war,  and  live  on  spoil  and  plunder,  are 
armed  for  the  combat  with  mortal  weapons.  The  talons 
and  beak  of  the  eagle  are  formed  to  seize  and  rend  his 
prey.  His  eye  is  his  spy  and  his  sentinel  ;  the  glance  of 
it  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  heavens.  It  is  not 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  armor ;  he  looks  with  a  steady 
gaze  on  the  blaze  of  noon.  Flight  and  pursuit  cannot 
contend  with  the  movement  of  his  wing.  His  war  is  with 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  ;  his  battle  on  the  plain,  or  in 
the  mists  or  clouds  of  the  mountain.  Man  is  not  by  na¬ 
ture  prepared  for  such  a  state  of  war  and  blood ;  his 
natural  condition  is  a  state  of  peace. 

The  lion  and  the  tiger  are  dreadfully  prepared  for  their 
hostile  condition  ;  hence  their  lairs  are  surrounded  by 
whitning  bones,  their  mouths  are  bloody  sepulchres.  The 
sword  and  the  spear  fly  from  the  terrors  of  their  talons. 
Their  howl,  their  roar,  make  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest 
tremble,  and  the  distant  shepherd  eyes  his  fold  and  listens 
with  fear.  What  is  there  in  the  natural  condition  of  man, 
like  this  tremendous  preparation  for  hostility  ?  No  !  he 
was  formed  for  peace  :  war  with  him  is  a  barbarous  hand¬ 
icraft  ;  a  fatal  union  of  subtle  science  and  labored  art. 

A  state  of  peace  calls  into  exercise,  cherishes  and  per¬ 
fects  the  best  passions,  affections  and  sentiments  of  our 
natures.  Families  are  originated  by  peace.  They  give 
birth  to  the  endearing  relations  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister  ;  the  most  delightful 


sympathies  of  our  nature  could  have  no  existence  without 
these  relationships.  How  could  these  exist,  if  peace  were 
banished  from  the  world  ?  Lycurgus  formed  a  nation  for 
perpetual  war.  He  not  only  expelled  from  his  common¬ 
wealth  all  the  arts,  but  all  the  passions  of  peace.  Fam¬ 
ily  affections  were  prostrated,  and  at  Sparta,  wives  and 
children  were  the  wives  and  children  of  the  State.  The 
relation  of  soldier  and  general  “  like  Aaron’s  serpent 
swallowed  up  the  rest.”  Love,  friendship,  gratitude,  hos¬ 
pitality,  benevolence,  although  they  may  start  up  in  war  ; 
yet  are  they  regarded  as  troublesome  weeds,  and  soon  ex- 
terpated  by  the  iron  hand  of  discipline — peace  is  their  na¬ 
tive  soil ;  there  only  can  they  grow,  be  cultivated,  and 
flourish  into  perfection. 

Peace  is  that  condition  of  the  world  which  gives  exist¬ 
ence  and  perfection  to  all  the  arts  of  utility  and  ornament. 
The  great  arts  by  which  we  draw  from  the  the  earth  and 
the  ocean,  food,  raiment,  ornament  and  wealth,  although 
they  may  in  some  degree  exist  in  time  of  war  ;  yet  they 
exist  like  men  in  time  of  pestilence,  sickly,  enfeebled,  and 
almost  without  life.  If  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
were  exclusively  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
perhaps  more  centuries  would  elapse  than  have  elapsed 
since  the  creation,  before  the  earth  could  be  reduced  to  its 
primitive  condition,  a  Garden  of  Eden.  It  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  nations  that  the  greatest  possible  num¬ 
ber  should  be  employed  in  this  illustrious  art.  But  even 
in  times  of  most  profound  peace,  a  small  part  only  of  our 
race  is  so  employed.  Those  who  abound  in  wealth  will 
not  labor  the  soil  to  add  to  their  mass;  and  they  call 
off  millions  of  others  to  minister  to  their  personal  luxury. 
All  those  who  are  making  haste  to  be  rich  will  not  labor 
the  soil,  choosing  rather  to  employ  their  wealth  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  shape,  or  the  owners  of  the  various  productions  of 
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the  earth.  If  from  the  remaining  number  of  agricultural- 
turalists  a  further  draft  be  made  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of 
war,  almost  nothing  but  age  and  infancy  will  be  left  to 
till  the  fields,  and  supply  the  nations  with  bread.  It  is 
more  than  so  small  a  number  with  so  feeble  hands  can 
perform — culture  and  plenty,  therefore,  are  found  only  in 
the  times  and  the  regions  of  peace. 

The  various  manufactures  invented,  and  from  age  to 
age  of  the  world  improved  into  their  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection,  are  all  the  invention  and  the  growth  of  peace. 
All  the  productions  of  the  spindle,  the  loom,  the  saw,  the 
axe,  the  chissel,  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  are  the  legiti¬ 
mate  productions  of  peace.  The  very  instruments  which, 
in  process  of  time  perverted  to  the  uses  of  war,  were 
probably  invented  to  make  battle  on  wild  and  ferocious 
beasts.  The  bloody  club  with  which  Cain  slew  his 
brother,  may  have  been  hewn  from  the  forest  to  withstand 
“  the  little  tyrants  of  his  fields.”  Cities  were  first  built 
in  time  of  peace,  because  men  congregated,  like  other 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  not  for  defence,  but  for 
society.  It  was  then  that  first  the  palace,  the  tower,  the 
temple  rose,  and  glittered  on  the  beholder’s  eye.  Were 
the  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity  the  monuments  of 
war,  or  peace  ?  Babylon  was  founded  before  the  origin 
of  wars  ;  when  there  was  but  one  family  and  but  one 
language  on  earth.  The  finishing  of  this  city,  although 
it  was  done  by  warriors ;  yet  was  it  done  after  the 
storms  of  war  had  passed  away,  and  the  sunshine  of 
peace  settled  on  the  world.  All  the  great  monuments  of 
Hebrew  antiquity  were  built  in  the  eras  of  peace,  and 
most  of  them,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  a  reign  of  peace, 
arts,  industry  and  wealth.  That  was  the  great  era  of  a 
nation,  which  seems  destined  to  survive  all  the  disasters 
of  war,  captivity  and  dispersion.  Was  it  the  point  of  the 
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spear,  or  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  the  peaceful  chissel, 
which  wrought  the  great  models  of  the  mighty  masters  of 
the  Grecian  school,  those  almost  divine  productions  of 
art,  which  have  resisted  the  ravages  of  war  and  the 
waste  of  time  for  almost  three  thousand  years,  and  still 
from  the  tomb  of  antiquity  proclaim  to  admiring  nations 
the  fame  of  that  wonderful  people  ?  The  monuments 
of  Egyptian  art  are  all  monuments  of  peace.  The  pyra¬ 
mids  themselves,  which  have  survived  the  name  of  their 
founder,  were  surely  not  built  by  the  hands  of  soldiers, 
at  the  eve  of  a  day  of  battle. 

Commerce,  giving  employment,  bread,  and  wealth  to 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  race,  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of 
peace.  Mankind  are  interested  in  universal  and  perma¬ 
nent  peace,  in  the  same  degree  that  they  are  interested 
in  commerce.  In  a  state  of  universal  war,  commerce 
between  nation  and  nation  is  prohibited,  either  by  ex¬ 
treme  hazard,  or  positive  laws.  In  a  state  of  partial  war, 
when  a  few  nations  only  are  belligerent,  if  other  nations, 
neutral  to  them,  become  their  carriers  and  hang  about 
them  to  share  their  spoil,  they  often  become  the  subjects 
of  spoil  themselves,  and  are  in  their  turn  plundered  and 
ruined,  or  as  it  has  happened  to  our  own  nation,  dragged 
into  the  controversy.  Men  cannot  or  will  not  prepare 
for  coming  events,  and  often  it  happens  that  a  change 
from  war  to  peace  is  ruinous  to  thousands,  employed  in 
commerce.  We  need  not  read  the  records  of  ancient 
times  for  proof  of  this  ;  our  country  feels  the  dreadful 
truth  of  it.  Many  made  rich  by  war,  may  be  made  poor 
by  peace.  What  then  ?  Shall  the  birds  of  the  air  sing 
at  the  feast  of  the  vulture  ?  Honest  commerce  will  never 
exclaim,  “  Havoc,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain.” 

The  arts  of  ornament  as  well  as  utility,  are  the  growth 
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of  peace ;  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  gardening,, 
poetry,  music,  are  not  the  productions  of  war,  although 
some  of  them,  at  times,  are  pressed  into  its  service,  or  cal¬ 
led  to  commemorate  its  achievements.  The  votaries  of 
those  divine  arts  shun  the  walks  of  war,  and  can  study 
them  only  in  the  ages  and  regions  of  peace.  Homer,  the 
prince  of  poets,  sang  of  heroes,  but  he  sang  at  the  feast, 
not  at  the  battle.  Virgil  exclaimed  “  Arma  Virumque 
Cano,”  but  he  indited  his  magnificent  song  in  that  period 
of  the  Augustan  age,  when  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  and  the  voice  of  war  no  more  heard  in  the  Roman 
world  ;  and  when,  too,  a  more  illustrious  Bard  had,  in  the 
regions  of  the  east,  announced  to  the  nations  the  glorious 
advent  of  “  Peace  on  earth.” 

Science  and  letters,  by  which  the  world  has  been  so 
much  civilized,  and  civilization  so  much  ornamented,  the 
great  laws  of  the  material  and  moral  system  discovered, 
the  regions  of  mind  and  matter  explored,  and  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  both  made  easy ;  science  and  letters  flourish  only 
in  peace.  It  is  true  they  are,  at  times,  perverted  to  the 
uses  of  war,  but  it  is  so  as  the  peaceful  oak  which,  for 
ages,  has  flourished  in  the  hallowed  shades  of  the  deep 
forest,  is,  by  violence,  hewn  from  its  native  mountain, 
dragged  to  the  ocean,  and  built  into  a  battery  for  the 
hostilities,  and  plunder,  and  barbarisms  of  war  and  battle. 
The  Saracens  cultivated  the  sciences ;  but  it  was  when 
they  had  finished  their  wars.  When  that  bloody,  blind 
and  bigoted  empire  was  established  in  the  east  and  the 
west,  they  turned  their  attention  to  letters  ;  the  learning 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  magicians  was  restored  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ishmael ;  and  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdat,  and  the 
monarchs  of  the  Alhambra,  became  as  renowned  for  sci¬ 
ence,  civilization  and  literature  as  their  predecessors  had 
been  for  war,  barbarism  and  ignorance. 
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Liberty  can  exist  in  a  state  of  peace  only.  This  divine 
principle  is  found  where  laws  are  established,  equally 
obligatory  and  equally  protectiug  every  person  and  all 
property  within  their  jurisdiction.  Such  laws  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  a  state  of  peace  ;  for  “  laws  are  silent  amidst  arms.” 
This  empire  of  law,  this  reign  of  peace,  is  so  delightful,  so 
replete  with  joys,  comforts,  blessings,  that  we  perceive  not 
the  great  source  of  them  until  it  is  obstructed  ;  like  the 
genial  gales  and  glorious  sunshine  of  heaven,  unnoticed  or 
forgotten,  until  the  cloud,  the  storm,  or  the  hurricane  re¬ 
mind  us  of  them  by  their  loss.  It  is  the  strong  arm  of 
law  rendered  vigorous  by  a  state  of  peace,  which  compels 
men  to  submit  their  controversies  to  the  arbitrament  and 
award  of  their  fellow  men.  In  a  state  of  peace  and  law, 
no  man  is  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs.  It  is  this,  it  is 
this  alone,  which  constitutes  the  empire  of  iawT,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  man,  the  condition  of  peace  on  earth.  Man  with 
difficulty  gave  up  the  right  of  self-judgment  and  execu¬ 
tion.  The  capture  of  a  bird,  or  a  fish,  the  cutting  of  a 
tree  or  removing  a  stone,  have  originated  personal  con¬ 
tests,  family  wars,  hostilities,  between  clan  and  clan, 
deadly  feuds,  and  bloody,  barbarous  and  exterminating 
battles.  But  at  length  men  have,  in  the  civilized  world, 
submitted  to  the  domination  of  law — brought  their  contro¬ 
versies  to  the  adjudication  of  their  country,  and  we  now 
look  back  with  wonder  and  astonishment  on  the  men  of 
those  times,  when  to  collect  the  rent  of  a  field,  might 
cost  the  blood  of  its  owners.  Sovereigns  expect  this 
submission  to  law  from  all  their  subjects.  Why,  we 
may  ask,  should  the  controversies  of  princes  alone 
be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  battle  ?  It  is  allowed  that 
private  wrongs  ought  not  to  be  settled  by  private 
war ;  because  thereby  the  peace  of  the  nation  is  destroy- 
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ed.  Why,  then,  should  monarchs  be  allowed,  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  their  controversies,  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
the  world,  shed  the  blood  and  waste  the  wealth  of  na¬ 
tions  ?  Surely  mankind  will  not  always  be  the  fools  and 
slaves  of  ambition. 

The  antiquity,  extent,  and  frequency  of  wars,  evince 
the  magnitude  of  their  evil.  They  have  existed  almost 
as  long  as  the  existence  of  nations,  the  records  of  history, 
or  the  memorials  of  tradition.  War  has  grown  into  a 
trade,  and  men  are  found  who  make  profession  of  arms, 
not  only  proud  of  being  fearless  of  death  ;  but  valiant  in 
shedding  of  human  blood,  and  renowned  slayers  of  men. 
The  arts  have  been  allured  to  the  aid  of  war.  Music 
awakens  the  spirit  of  combat,  and  drowns  the  groans  of 
death  in  the  notes  of  melody.  The  colors,  which  strike, 
and  dazzle,  and  terrify,  are  given  to  the  dress  and  the 
armor.  The  face  is  painted  to  look  tremendous,  and  the 
head  arrayed  in  the  spoils  of  beasts  and  birds,  that  the 
man  may  be  edified  into  a  giant.  The  crafty  Ulysses, 
armed  with  his  plumage,  stalks  over  the  field  of  battle, 
tall  and  terrific  as  Ajax.  Like  any  other  art,  this  trade 
of  death  has  gone  forward,  improving  its  utensils,  from 
age  to  age.  Rage  first  supplied  us  with  stones  and  clubs. 
The  Grecian  Hercules,  with  such  weapons,  decided  his 
quarrels  and  achieved  his  apotheosis.  The  heroes  of 
Homer,  sometimes  rend  a  rock  from  the  hill  side  and 
drive  it  in  a  tempest  on  the  foe.  The  giant  son  of  Ma- 
noah,  the  renowned  hero  of  Hebrew  legend,  obtained 
one  victory  and  slew  one  host  with  a  weapon  of  still  less 
reputable  origin.  But  time  and  art  furnished  ability  to 
slay  in  better  style,  and  modern  warriors  look  on  the  bar¬ 
barous  killing  of  antiquity  as  a  fashionable  butcher  would 
look  on  the  Grecian  Milo  dressing  an  ox  with  his  fist. 
Better  skill  and  more  effective  instruments  are  the  orna- 
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ments  of  our  day ;  the  sword,  the  dirk,  the  pistol,  the 
carbine,  the  moving  and  fixed  artillery  ;  these  reap  clean 
the  field  of  battle,  and  give  the  harvest  home  of  death  a 
horrible  abundance. 

The  first  great  wars  were  the  Assyrian.  After  shed¬ 
ding  oceans  of  blood,  and  wasting  the  labor  of  millions, 
that  power  was  established,  and  spread  its  crimson  wing 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Those  potentates,  who  had  it  in  their  hearts  to 
break  in  pieces  kingdoms,  did  indeed  make  slaughter  and 
devastation  their  fearful  retinue.  They  plucked  up  na¬ 
tions  by  the  roots,  and  in  sport  scattered  them  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  They  literally  shut  the  gates  of 
mercy  on  mankind.  They  were  mighty  men  ;  of  old,  men 
of  renown.  But  what  could  indemnify  the  world  for 
their  exploits  and  their  glory  from  the  day  of  Nimrod  to 
that  tremendous  night  of  retribution,  when  the  mene  tekel 
upharsin  of  God’s  wrath  was  inscribed  on  the  palace 
walls  of  Belshazzar  ? 

The  hardy  mountaineer  of  the  north  demolished  that 
empire.  It  cost  a  war  of  thirty  years  ;  laid  waste  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  that  collossal 
power  buried  under  its  ruins  millions  of  the  human  race, 
Cyrus  re-conquered  the  nations,  and  extended  the  empire 
of  the  east  from  Ormus  to  the  Caspian.  He  did  more 
than  conquer.  He  repaired  some  of  the  ravages  of  war* 
Under  the  advisement  of  that  sage,  prophet  and  states¬ 
man,  who  had  dared  to  tell  the  proud  Assyrian  that  his 
empire  was  finished,  he  sent  back  the  captive  Hebrews 
to  their  country,  laden  with  wealth,  to  rebuild  their  cities 
and  restore  the  worship  of  the  true  God  to  its  altar  and 
temple.  If  to  reign  were  worth  ambition,  how  Jong  was 
his  toil !  how  short  his  dominion  !  He  lived  in  a  camp 
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fifty  years.  He  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  world  but  seven. 
The  Persian  monarchs,  enriched  by  plunder  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  obsequious  nations,  became  above  all  men 
prodigal  of  blood  and  wealth.  Cambyses  buried  one 
huge  army  in  the  Lybian  sands.  He  dragged  another 
from  Egypt  towards  Abbysinia,  till  famine  compelled 
those  troops  to  be  canibals  who  commenced  their  march 
for  the  glorious  purpose  of  killing  men  only.  Xerxes 
led  into  Europe  five  millions  of  the  human  race.  What 
a  host  of  victims  !  and  how  soon  sacrificed  after  a  year 
of  war.  What  a  miserable  straggling  remnant  of  that 
vast  multitude  recrossed  the  Hellespont,  and  again 
breathed  the  air  of  Asia  ! 

The  Macedonian  wars  followed  the  Persian ;  and  that 
empire  which  for  almost  three  hundred  years  had  held 
the  world  in  awe,  passed  away  like  a  theatrical  pageant. 
In  about  three  years  after,  the  fiery  comet  of  the  north 
shook  his  horrid  hair  over  the  black  Bosphorus.  He 
blazed  on  the  towers,  temples  and  ruins  of  Persipolis. 
Three  battles  for  empire,  and  about  that  number  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  lives,  placed  Alexander  on  the  throne  of  Asia. 
From  that  hour  until  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  duration  of 
more  than  three  centuries,  there  was  not  a  year  of  peace 
to  the  world.  Men  seemed  to  have  been  satisfied  that 
they  were  born  merely  to  labor  and  to  fight  for  kings. 
The  unquiet  spirit  of  the  Macedonian  madman  walked 
the  world,  and  when  the  torch  of  war  was  quenched  in 
the  blood  of  one.  region  it  was  lighted  again  at  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  another. 

Roman  wars  succeeded  the  Macedonian.  The  histo¬ 
rians  of  this  nation  trace  it  to  the  lair  of  its  nativity. 
The  twin  brothers  who  collected  a  horde  of  spoilers  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  literally  placed  at 
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nurse  with  the  whelps  of  a  wolf;  and  Virgil  boasts  of 
this  appropriate  education  of  Romulus. 

“  So  Remus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred.” 

The  milk  of  their  marauding,  wily,  ferocious  foster- 
mother  seems  to  have  circulated  in  the  veins  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  sent  them,  as  they  multiplied  and  waxed  pow¬ 
erful,  to  prey  on  the  people  of  the  earth.  The  Roman 
Empire  was  built  at  an  expense  of  more  blood  than  all 
the  other  three.  Their  wars  with  the  Spaniards,  Cartha- 
genians,  with  the  Ptolmies,  Seleucidse,  the  Macedonians, 
Parthians,  Germans,  Gauls,  Britains,  covered  the  earth 
with  slain.  Caesar  alone,  in  ten  years  fought  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  how  many  pitched  battles,  and  slew  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  people.  War  was  the  great  craft  of  the  nation  ; 
plunder  the  revenue  of  the  commonwealth.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  labor  of  the  world  were  pillaged  to  enrich 
its  conquerors.  They  had  no  manufactures,  no  com¬ 
merce,  almost  no  agriculture.  Italy  could  give  them 
shelter,  not  bread.  They  won  the  rest  with  their  swords. 
They  had  but  two  kinds  of  tradesmen,  the  gatherers  of 
spoil,  and  the  collectors  of  taxes.  By  these  arts  Rome 
subdued  and  pillaged  the  world,  and  laid  her  iron  sceptre 
on  the  prostrate  nations.  The  walls  of  her  city  were  ex¬ 
tended  until  they  enclosed  what  was  once  her  national 
territory. 

“  On  seven  high  bills  triumphant  Caesar  reigns, 

And  in  that  compass  all  the  world  contains.” 

“  Those  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.” 
Empire  built  by  war  alone,  must  of  necessity  be  over¬ 
thrown  as  it  was  erected.  “  The  furious  Frank  and 
fiery  Hun”  avenged  the  world  on  its  spoilers.  What  a 
waste  of  the  labor  and  the  blood  of  nations  !  The  crea¬ 
tion  and  destruction  of  the  Roman  power,  stand  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  annals  of  slaughter  and  devastation  ;  and  the 
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world  seems  to  have  retired  from  the  toil  and  the  conflict, 
exhausted  with  the  mighty  effort. 

The  Saracens  first  awaked  to  action.  They  had  nev¬ 
er  been  at  peace,  and  such  a  condition  could  give  them 
no  repose.  It  was  this  people  who  first  lighted  the  torch 
of  war  on  the  altar  of  religion  ;  waged  battle  for  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  soul.  Other  wars  had  been  made  with  flesh 
and  blood  only.  They  first  applied  this  great  mystery  to 
a  conflict  with  the  spirit.  The  wars  of  avarice  and  am¬ 
bition  had  been  satisfied  with  the  conquest  of  the  labor 
and  liberty  of  man  ;  but  the  war  of  bigotry  must  spill  his 
blood  or  subdue  his  conscience. 

The  Christian  was  roused  by  the  Moslem,  and  the 
Crusades  were  the  next  great  wars  which  darken  the 
face  of  history.  Many,  very  many  millions,  miserably 
perished  in  these  blind,  stupid,  ferocious  wars.  As  if 
Christians  could  indeed  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  who 
had  denounced  God’s  wrath  against  Jerusalem,  could  be 
well  pleased  with  wars  impiously  waged  to  redeem  from 
desolation  that  guilty  city !  From  the  hour  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  established  by  law,  its  corrupted 
followers  formed  it  into  an  engine  of  avarice,  ambition 
and  bigotry.  They  slew  men  because  they  had  wealth, 
or  stood  in  their  path  towards  power,  or  were  not  Chris¬ 
tians,  or  not  such  Christians  as  holy  church  decreed  they 
should  be.  This  war  of  the  spirit  is  of  all  most  dreadful. 
Other  wars  may  be  appeased,  or  weary  themselves  into 
repose.  The  volcano  ceases  to  thunder  and  blaze,  when 
it  has  nothing  left  but  cinders  to  consume ;  the  war  for 
conscience  adds  immortality  to  its  other  tremendous  attri¬ 
butes.  Its  battles  are  of  this  world,  its  triumphs,  and  its 
victims  reserved  for  another.  The  Corsair  is  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  his  war,  if  his  captive  does  not  es¬ 
cape  him  till  relieved  by  death  ;  the  more  vigilant  chris- 
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tian  carries  his  wars  through  the  sanctuary  of  the  tomb, 
and,  on  the  confines  of  eternity,  delivers  his  conquered 
foe  to  the  custody  of  the  grim  keeper  of  that  region 

“  Where  peace  and  rest  can  never  dwell, 

Hope  never  comes,  that  comes  to  all.” 

Europe,  for  ten  dark,  bloody,  and  barbarous  centuries, 
was  drenched  in  slaughter,  by  the  wars  of  bigotry.  Man¬ 
kind  seemed  to  have  believed  that  the  only  means  of 
meriting  heaven,  in  another  world,  was  to  make  a  very 
hell  of  this.  The  history  of  those  times  resembles  the 
legends  of  romance,  and  we  should  often  doubt  its  veraci¬ 
ty,  had  not  the  spirit  survived  the  power  of  persecution. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  wars  of  mod¬ 
ern  Europe.  They  have  increased  in  ferocity  as  they 
approach  our  time.  The  last  thirty  years  have  consum¬ 
ed  more  wealth  and  blood,  than  all  the  other  wars  of  Eu¬ 
rope  since  the  crusades.  Assyrian  avarice,  Persian  pomp, 
Macedonian  madness,  Roman  ambition,  and  Vandal  bar¬ 
barism,  have  again  conflicted  for  the  dominion  of  the 
world. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  modern  wars  are  less  fero¬ 
cious  than  ancient.  Far  otherwise.  It  is  not  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  war  to  be  civilized.  Its  feast  is  carnage,  its  bev¬ 
erage  blood.  The  tiger  can  never  be  tamed.  Ancient 
warriors  did  but  kill  their  prisoners  ;  we  have  done  the 
same. 

What  benefit  has  resulted  to  the  wTorld  from  all  its 
wars  ?  Have  they  added  any  thing  to  the  great  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  nations  ?  Have  the  wars  of  Europe  in¬ 
creased  its  land,  or  money,  or  cattle,  or  bread,  or  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  habitations  ?  Indeed,  wars  are  calculated  to  de¬ 
stroy,  not  to  augment  wealth ;  and  no  human  invention 
more  perfectly  ministers  to  its  great  purpose.  The  bank- 
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rapt  nations  of  Europe  can  tell  how  much  it  costs  to 
maintain,  and  move  armies.  It  is  sometimes  said  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  would  not  bring  at  auction  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  their  national  debts. 

If  war  did  but  exercise  our  valor,  fortitude  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  it  might  so  far  do  well.  But  it  calls  into  action 
all  the  baser  passions.  It  rouses  to  anger  ;  it  provokes 
to  revenge  ;  it  hardens  to  cruelty.  Moral  discipline  is 
exchanged  for  the  discipline  of  the  camp.  The  army  is 
the  world  of  the  soldier.  The  rights  and  the  wrongs  of 
all  beyond  the  last  past,  have  no  existence  in  his  moral 
code.  Gather  an  army  from  your  country  ;  give  them  for 
four  years  the  education  of  the  camp ;  disband  them, 
force  them  back  into  society,  and  you  will  then  perceive 
how  the  morals,  manners  and  passions  of  the  army  cor¬ 
rupt  and  discolor  the  fair  current  of  humanity. 

The  arts  of  utility  are  paralized  or  expire  at  the  ap- 
the  approach  of  war.  The  horse  is  discharged  from  the 
plough  and  yoked  to  the  cannon.  The  spindle  is 
changed  for  a  dirk.  The  scythe  for  a  scymetre.  The 
cornfield  becomes  a  field  of  forage  or  battle.  Work¬ 
shops  become  barracks,  and  manufactories  hospitals. — 
Ships  are  armed  for  privateering,  and  honest  merchants 
are  compelled  to  pirate  on  the  cargoes  of  their  former 
correspondents.  What  evil  can  be  greater  than  such  a 
condition  ?  And  yet  these  are  among  the  minor  calami¬ 
ties  of  war. 

Wars  are  waged  for  the  security  of  liberty.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  ambition  assumes  so  many  forms,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  her  wars  from  those  of  freedom.  But  be  it  so 
or  not,  every  soldier  is  a  slave.  A  slave  to  the  most 
bloody,  unforgiving,  and  vigilant  tyranny.  He  is  always 
under  the  eye  and  within  the  grasp  of  an  iron  handed 
discipline.  He  can  have  no  will  of  his  own ;  the  perfec- 
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*  tion  of  an  army  is  to  have  no  will  but  the  commander’s. 
It  is  not  a  dominion  of  law,  but  of  arbitary,  capricious 
will.  You  must  never  know  what  you  have  next  to  per¬ 
form  ;  nor  inquire  the  reason  of  it.  If  you  falter,  you  are 
scourged  ;  if  you  disobey,  you  are  shot.  Men  indeed  owe 
obedience  but  to  laws  ;  they  should  have  discipline,  but 
the  discipline  of  morals.  That  tyranny  is  of  all  the  least 
to  be  borne  which  places  the  most  ordinary  movements  of 
the  body  under  the  guard  of  a  sentinel,  and  punishes, 
with  the  scourge,  the  delinquency  of  a  hair  or  a  nail. 
That  men  should  be  brave,  is  not  wonderful;  the  world 
is  full  of  valor ;  but  that  a  freeman  should  ever  become  a 
soldier,  is  next  to  a  miracle.  It  is  not  for  freedom,  not 
for  wealth,  not  for  glory  ;  for  how  inconsiderable  a  por¬ 
tion  of  these  falls  to  the  soldier?  No  !  wars  are  waged 
to  gorge  the  avarice,  satiate  the  ambition,  illustrate  the 
glory,  of  a  prince,  a  chieftain,  or  a  demagogue.  Wars  and 
wars  alone,  “  have  taught  the  enormous  faith  of  many 
made  for  one.” 

If  then  peace  be  the  source  of  so  many  blessings,  is  it 
not  worth  preserving?  If  war  be  the  source  of  so  many 
calamities,  should  not  wisdom  avoid  it?  But  can  a  dis¬ 
ease  so  inveterate  ever  yield  to  remedy?  Be  not  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  men  will  not  always  be  unwise  in  spite  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Wars  may  be  discountenanced  and  finally  dis¬ 
continued  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  powerful  na¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  some  powerful  nation  may  give  this  il¬ 
lustrious  era  to  the  regenerated  world ! 

Let  men  and  nations  seek  peace  and  pursue  it.  Let 
the  advocates  of  this  great  achievment  perpetually  place 
before  the  eyes  of  men  all  the  dreadful  images  of  war,  all 
the  delightful  views  of  peace.  Say  to  the  prudent,  war 
wastes  the  labor  and  exhausts  the  strength  of  nations. 
Say  to  the  rich,  the  revenue  of  wrar  is  plunder.  Say  to 
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the  humble,  it  may  respect  the  palace  of  power,  it  al¬ 
ways  pillages  the  cottage  of  labor.  Tell  age,  war  defiles 
gray  hairs  in  the  blood  of  infancy.  Let  husbands  re¬ 
member,  wives  and  daughters  are  the  spoils  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  Wives  must  not  forget  that  the  sword  makes 
many  widows.  Bid  fathers  recollect  Priam  was  at  the 
funeral  of  Hector.  Assure  youth  that  learning  and 
genius  survive  the  warrior :  Cicero  has  more  fame  than 
Caesar ;  Virgil  will  be  read  when  Augustus  is  forgotten  ; 
Achilles  is  dead,  Homer  is  immortal.  Speak  to  Princes ; 
they  are  but  men.  Let  them  be  reminded,  that  wars 
are  the  earthquakes  of  the  political  world  ;  by  them  dia¬ 
dems  and  thrones  are  mingled  with  the  dust. 

There  may  be  great  questions  between  nation  and  nation. 
True :  but  can  they  be  determined  by  no  trial  but  that  of 
battle  ?  Why  may  not  the  actions  of  kings  and  common¬ 
wealths,  be  called  for  adjudication,  like  the* controversies 
of  citizens  and  subjects  ?  Be  not  discouraged,  ye  vota- 
nes  of  Peace  ;  the  time  shall  come,  when  'the  empire  of 
the  sword  must  submit  to  the  empire  of  law  ;rand  one  great 
areopagus  of  nations  hold  jurisdiction  over  the  world. 

“  0  spread  thy  reign  fair  Peace,  from  shore  to  shore, 

’Till  conquest  cease  and  wars  are  heard  no  more ; 

The  trumpet  sleep  while  cheerful  horns  are  blown, 

And  arms  employed  on  birds  and  beasts  alone. 

Safe  in  each  realm  the  unmolested  swain 
Shall  tend  the  flock,  or  reap  the  bearded  grain  ; 

Exiled  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  hell, 

In  brazen  bonds  shall  barb’rous  discord  dwell. 

Gigantic  pride,  pale  terror,  gloomy  care, 

And  mad  ambition  shall  attend  her  there. 

There  purple  vengeance,  bathed  in  gore,  retires, 

Her  weapons  blunted,  and  extinct  her  fires  ; 

There  hated  envy  her  own  snakes  shall  feel, 

And  persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel ; 

There  faction  roar,  rebellion  bite  her  chain 
And  gasping  furies  thirst  for  blood  in  vain. 


